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elements of its own. These additional elements (save the mark !) are 
' attitudes,' Phasen or Haltungen of consciousness (p. 37). Now, of course, 
if you define physiology to include anatomy as well as physiology proper, 
you make physiology wider than anatomy. We are back again at the 
question of the elements. A total function can be analyzed, in my judg- 
ment, only into simpler constituent functions ; and among these there may 
be ultimate 'attitudes.' But I do not assent to the bracketing of the ulti- 
mate functions with the elementary processes as ' components ' of a single 
consciousness. The other point, of the more fundamental importance of 
ego-psychology, is treated in connection with volition and belief, if I 
rightly comprehend these sections, the difference between the two psychol- 
ogies here consists in the fact that ego-psychology reveals, not only ele- 
ments, but also an active personal relation of the self to other selves, or to 
the general environment, which is wholly inaccessible to process-psychology. 
This is a revelation of something deeper, more far-reaching, more funda- 
mental, than are the results of analysis. The issue, doubtless, is a fair 
one. Elsewhere, in speaking of structural, functional, and genetic psy- 
chology, I have said : " No one of these three psychologies is ' better ' psy- 
chology — psychology in a more real sense of the word — than any other." 
I am still inclined to maintain this thesis. Functional psychology may be 
the psychology to follow if one desires to proceed into logic or ethics or 
aesthetics or theory of knowledge. But, once more, we are, as psycholo- 
gists, talking psychology ; and, for a psychology, the process-psychology 
and the ego-psychology of the author must, surely, be considered equally 
essential. 

The book is well printed and indexed, and the footnote references are 
judiciously chosen. But why does the author refer to Lipps's " Tatsachen " 
and to Muller's " Ueber die Aufmerksamkeit ? " There are no such 

books. t- T> t- 

E. B. T. 

Essai sitr les elements et 1' evolution de la moralite. Par M. Mauxion. 
Paris, F. Alcan, 1904. —pp. vi, 169. 

This little work is an expansion of two articles published in the Revue 
Philosophique in 1903, and summarized in the January, 1904, issue of this 
Review. It contains a polemic against the French sociological school of 
ethicists (prominently represented by Dr. Julien Pioger), with which it takes 
issue on two grounds ; first, because of abuse of the biological analogy and 
of the fiction of a social consciousness ; and, secondly, because of the re- 
duction of all morality to the sole principle of solidarity. The author, as a 
true positivist, makes his appeal to the facts as they are, and finds morality 
(in the sense of the moral ideal, not of moral practice) to consist of three 
distinct elements, — one aesthetical (individual perfection), one logical 
(justice in its various forms), and one sympathetic (pity and love). These 
are conceived, not as mere aspects of a unitary whole, but as separable 
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elements of a complex. It is the importance ascribed to the first of these 
elements that is the most striking feature of the essay ; for the evolution of 
justice is shown to depend throughout on that of the sesthetico moral 
ideal ; and the sympathetic element, while having a separate origin and 
generally independent development, is found at various stages of history to 
have been profoundly influenced by the aesthetic element, — noteworthily, 
where asceticism has prepared the way for universal charity. 

The essay is remarkably well written, and brings together in well- 
arranged form a prodigious quantity of material. Certain defects lie upon 
the surface. The author deems it possible, from a study of the past history 
of morality, to forecast the progress of which it is yet capable, and to pre- 
scribe the means by which that progress may be facilitated ; and the vari- 
ous reflections into which this conception leads him are as untrustworthy as 
might be expected. Furthermore, he accepts somewhat uncritically vari- 
ous hypotheses which are not above question ; for example, the advance- 
ment of man in intellectual and emotional capacity within historical times. 
The account of the evolution of punishment is decidedly inadequate, any 
departure from its originally retributive nature being either ignored or 
hastily condemned. But the feature that will probably meet with most 
widespread disapproval is precisely the main thesis of the essay ; namely, 
the denial of any fundamental and essential connection between the vari- 
ous elements of the moral ideal. The author's own account of the strictly 
parallel development of the ideas of justice and individual perfection may 
suggest a very different conclusion to many of his readers ; and they may 
not be inclined to condemn all discriminating charity as a ' confusion ' of 
justice and love. Nevertheless the essay is of unusual interest and impor- 
tance, and will be found valuable as a basis for seminary discussions. 

Theodore de Laguna. 
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